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THIS WEEK: thirds. That is to say that from 1935 on- 
Unpublished Letter of Comenius .. .. .. 21 | wards, unless things take a turn, Germany 
Sir Stephen Glynne’s Devon Churches ... 21 | will no longer possess those resources in vital- 
Poe’s ‘ Ulalume ’ lis uss ue uae aes ave vee 30 | ty which gave her her exceptional place at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. As 

OTES AND QUERIES is published every | M. Segry remarks in conclusion, we have 

Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, | here one of the most interesting results of the 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub-| Great War. However, he has himself noted 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ-| 41.4 the spirit of a country is one of the 


ee ae en determining factors in the maintenance or 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be | growth of a, and it remains pos- 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. sible that after all a change of mind through- 


== | out the nation may throw out all the statis- 


a tician’s calculations. 
Memorabilia. | 
Poe ——— EE -—— | NHOSE for whom the recent exhibition of 


THE first number for 1933 of the Revue des | French Art at Burlington House is still 
Deux Mondes contains an _ interesting | a vivid memory, and, in particular, those 
article on the German birth-rate by M. Jean | whose interest was concentrated on the primi- 
Segry. The writer recalls the fact that from | tives, may be glad to know of an article by 
1900 to 1910 the average increase in the popu- | M. Gabriel Hanotaux — ‘Les Primitifs 
lation of Germany was 2,000,000 a year. In | d’ Avignon —in the number for Jan. 1 of the 
twenty years the average has fallen to | Revue de Paris. The article is written round 
1,000,000. The birth-rate began to decrease | M. L. H. Labaude’s recent book on the Primi- 
in 1911, continued to do so, by slight de- | tives in France. The gist of it (so far as this 
grees, till 1914; fell, as was to be expected, | relates to the loss of that inspiration and that 
considerably during the war years; and | style which distinguished the Primitives) may 
picked up again notably in 1920, when the | be summed up in the words: ‘‘ Comment ce 
Reich registered 1,559,000 births. Since | trésor sans prix s’est-il €puisé comment une 
then the fall has been continuous, thougn | telle richesse s’est-elle gaspillée, comment un 
varying in degree. 1931 was a bad year; and tel honneur s’est-il perdu? Je le dirai 
what is known of 1932 promises no better. | franchement comme je le pense et comme les 
This same state of things is to be observed | faits le prouvent: ce n’est pas le public qui 
throughout Western Europe. In Germany | a manqué aux artistes, ce sont les artistes 
the fall is noticeable chiefly in the large | qui ont manqué au public.’?’ M. Hanotaux 
towns; in the country districts, and especi- | stresses as one of the main conditions of the 
ally in those where the religious spirit is | greatness of the art which preceded the 
active, the birth-rate is still satisfactory—in | Renaissance, the fact that it was so little 

| 

| 

| 
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Silesia, for example, standing in 1929 at | individualist, pertained so little to this or 
25.9 per 1,000, whereas in 1924 it stood in | that country. The artists moved from land 
Berlin at no more than 9.8, and the average | to land giving and receiving: and the out- 
for towns of more than 100,000 inhabitants | come of this reciprocity was an art of which 
was but 14.5. There is still an excess of | the true designation is European. 

births over deaths, the death-rate in Ger- | At Avignon and in the neighbourhood this 
many and the average age of the population art attained one of its summits, and M. 
being low. The Frankfurter Zeitung, how- | Hanotaux gives a page or two to description 
ever, records expert opinion to the effect that | of a few examples: the ‘ Crucifixion’ at La 
by 1935 the rates of birth and death will be | Chartreuse at Avignon; the ‘ Annunciation ’ 
equalised, and thereafter will come a fall in | at Aix; Enguerrand Charonton’s ‘ Corona- 
the population which may be expected to | tion of the Virgin’; Raimond Boutiére’s 
reduce it by 1975 to only 47,000,000. Whether | ‘ Fall of the Lost Angels.’ He concludes his 
or not this is to be accounted a misfortune, | essay by a vigorous protest against painting 
depends on future conditions not to be pre- | from the model, and against the evil of 
dicted. Meanwhile a new factor has to be | studio work generally—tending as he thinks 
reckoned with, the diminuation in the num- | towards the academic and the materialistic. 

ber of women. It is calculated that in 1940 | M. Robert d’Harcourt contributes a paper 
the number of women between twenty and entitled ‘ Goethe et la Mort’ which discusses 
thirty years of age will be but three-quarters | what is certainly one of Goethe’s least estim- 
of the number in 1930, and in 1950 but two- | able aspects, what reveals him in pitiful want 
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of generosity, that is, his lifelong and un- 
compromising refusal to have anything to 
do with death or the dead. He had at any 
rate the courage of his opinions; and dis- 
played, and perhaps simulated, indifference 
where it could not in men’s eyes redound to 
his credit. He seems even to have compelled 
his own mind to ignore what he so detested. 

Goethe is, of course, by other critics, very 
differently interpreted. In the last Decem- 
ber issue of Die Neue Literatur, Herr Rich- 
ard von Schaukal, in ‘ Erbe und Besitz, 
offers what is virtually such another inter- 
pretation of that revulsion from the thought 
of death. Looking back on the ‘‘ Goethe 


year’’ just over, and comparing ‘the attitude | 


of modern German literature with that of 
Goethe, he considers that what befits modern 
Germany is ‘‘Silence and shame, self- 
reproach and humility, penitence and the 


doing of penance,’’ all this in contrast to | 


Goethe’s calm assurance, his deliberate mas- 
tery of the art of life, his reverence for the 
divine, and his regard for that which 
keeps the law and for ever abides. 


THE new Editor of the Connoisseur, Mr. 
F. Gordon Roe, after some introductory 


paragraphs justifying Burlington House in | 


its pausing this year from national exhibi- 
tions, gives us, in his first number, 


with five excellent photographs, about His- 
toric Woodwork at Ipswich ; the most attrac- 
tive part is that concerning Thomas Eldred 
and his house. Major William H. Tapp, in 
“New Light on Billingsley,’ records among 
other items, the patterns assigned to Billings- 
ley in tthe Derby Factory, a matter not 
hitherto noticed; and, to mention anothe1 
point, corrects the statement that Pegg suc- 
ceeded Billingsley as chief flower-painter at 
Derby, showing ‘that the successor was John 
Brewer. Mr. H. M. Latham treats effect- 
ively the always amusing topic of Altered 
Engravings. His most telling example is the 
alteration of a portrait of C. Lempriere, en- 
graved by Faber, to a portrait of Mrs. Han- 
nah Snell, who, in the guise first of a sol- 
dier, then of seaman, went through many 
adventures in search of an absconding hus- 
band. Another example is the alteration of 
Valentine Green’s ‘Duchess of Rutland’ 
from Reynolds to serve as portrait of 
Frederica, Duchess of York. The third ex- 
ample is a much used Schomberg engraved 
by John Smith after Kneller. In the review 
of Mr. L. B. Powell’s ‘Jacob Epstein,’ we 
were glad to see some remarks on the use in 


and | 
the first of this year, an interesting, article, | 


criticism of art, of the word “reality.” 
It seems just now the curious fashion to use 
the word as nearly equivalent ‘to ‘‘ abstrac- 
tion ”’—and it is surely a good plan, in the 
interests of clear speech, to deprecate that 
use, as the reviewer does here. In itself it is 
interesting for what it seems to imply. 


E have received Dialect Notes, Vol. vi, 
Pt. 5—a publication of the American 
Dialect Society. The Editor reports on the 
progress of the Linguistic Atlas. The collec- 
tion of New England material for this pro- 
gresses steadily and there is every prospect 
that it will be completed by next September. 
Moreover, it is now hoped that within the 
| next year or so it will be possible to begin 
the collection of phonograph records for New 
England which the Atlas Committee has 
| from the first desired. Perhaps the phono- 
graph and the wireless will standardize speech 
| to the same degree of permanence and uni- 
formity as spelling has acquired through 
printing and reading. The Atlas Commit- 
| tee begins already to look beyond New Eng- 
j land; their next field of investigation is 
| probably to be Virginia with the Carolina’s 
and North-eastern Georgia. 

Dialect Notes prints a list of nearly fifty 
| words from Danbury, Connecticut, used by 
the Fuller family of that place, and especi- 
ally by the mother of the contributor, who 
| is ninety-three years of age. They include 
| two variants of French words ‘‘ vandue,’’ an 





| auction (vendue); and ‘‘ tikiteet,’? a sofa 
| (téte-3-téte). A ‘‘ buying eye’ is an amus- 
|ing phrase signifying critical or close 


scrutiny: ‘‘ I'll look at him with a buying 
eye.” Locusts are called ‘‘ Dog day singers.” 
To “‘little-up,’? is to finish many half- 
completed tasks. ‘* Matterating ’’ is used 
for ‘‘suppurating.’’ ‘‘ Rareripes’’ are a 
kind of peaches. A country bumpkin is a 
‘* shortwoods.’? A cow due to have a calf 
in a week or two is known as a “ springer.” 
‘““To have the stouts’’ is a grandfather’s 
phrase for conceit and cocksureness in an 
adolescent boy. 

Several pages are devoted to an instalment 
(Front office—Half horse and half alligator) 
of the late R. H. Thornton’s material con- 
taining his American Glossary. There 
|are a few sobriquets which the British 
| reader might not easily sieze: ‘‘ The Great 
| Objector,” W. S. Holman of Indiana; 
| * The Great Pacificator,’? Henry Clay; ‘‘ the 
Grand Old Roman,”’ Allan G. Thurman. 
Possibly for ‘‘ The Great Expounder ’’ some 
would think of Daniel Webster. 
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Literary and Historical 
:. Notes. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 


OF COMENIUS. 


[S the French Hospital, ‘‘ La Providence,”’ 

at Hackney, founded in 1718, I recently | 
discovered a letter from John Amos Comenius 
(1592-1670) to J. H. Otte (1619-1682) of 
Zurich, dated 11/21 July, 1669. This letter 
is preserved in a collection of MSS. formed 
by J. H. Otte, and bequeathed to the 
Huguenot Society by his descendant, Major- 
General E. R. James, R.E., who died in 
1909. 

Johann Henrich Otte, born at Ziirich im 
1619, had studied at Groningen, Leyden and 
Amsterdam. As from 1668 he held the Chair 
of Hebrew at Zurich, and he had evidently 
requested Comenius to find a suitable pub- 
lisher at Amsterdam for his criticisms on 
the Annales Ecclesiastici (1593) of Cardinal 
Cesare Baronius (1538-1607), which he after- 
wards published in 1674 under the title 
Examinis perpetui in Annales Baroni cen- 
turiae iii. (J6cher, ‘ Allg. Gelehrten-lexicon ’ 
(1751), iii. 1142. 

The letter from Comenius runs as follows: 

Viro clarissimo et eruditionis profundae 
Johanni Henrico Ottoni, etc., ete., Tiguri. 

Clarissime vir, 
Redditum est mihi epistolium tuum 9 Julii 
datum. Feci quod in ea re_ potui; exivi 
(tametsi raro soleo, aetatis sarcina gravatus) et 
allocutus sum primarios hujus urbis 
polas Dn Blaw,l Jans. Wasen, I. Crugium, 
Elzivirum, sed frustra. Primus et secundus 
respondit habere se magna opera sub manu, 
quibus toto biennio prela sua occupabuntur. 
Tertius respondit frustra Baronii refutationem 
sperari solidiorem atque per _ Blondellum? 
factum est; illius editionem sibi jam oblatam; 
vnum solum desiderari eruditum 








1 A senator and publisher at Amsterdam. 


2 David Blondel (1590-1655) a famous Huguenot | 


scholar from Chélons-sur-Marne, who succeeded 
Vossius in 1649 as Professor at the Amerstam 
Athenaeum, left at his death in 1655 a copy of 
Baronius’ Annales Ecclesiastici with elaborate 
MS. notes. The book was purchased by the 
Senate of Amsterdam and deposited in the City 
Library. 
Lennep, Illustris Amstelodamensium Athenaei 
Memorabilia (1832) 49-51; 147-149. ; 
ayle, ‘ Dictionnaire ’ (ed. 1820), iii. 
469. Molhuysen en 
Woordenboek,’ vii. 143. 


468- 


domine et amice honorande. | 


biblio- | 


aliquem | 


Blok, Nieuw Nederlandsch | 





juvenem aut virum qui manum Blondelli 
(supra quam dici potest subtilem, fragilem) 
satis certo legere, legibilius characteres 
describere possit. Hactenus quidem repertum 
neminem; sperari tamen adhuc, Haec illi. Ego 
vero in ea re nihil amplius possum qui sar- 
cinas ad iter aeternum colligens3 curas hujus 
| vitae omnes sepono: non amicorum timens 
| (cum quibus cultis hucusque librariis commer- 
| clis impono finem) sed et proprias moras. 
| Utque sub vitae exitum respiratione aliqua frui 
| liceat urbi quoque huic valedicere decrevi, et in 
| angulum aliquem abdere me. Tu _ proinde, 
dilectissime, si quid ea in re vlterius negotiari 
velis hoc loco, alium ut circumspicias necesse 
erit. D. Duraeus4 adventum suum huc_promisit 
(hac iturus in Britanniam, sed nesciod quando 
et an eo usque substiturus sim hic. Si quid ad 
illum dare placeat, possent dirigi literae ad D. 
Petrum Serarium,5 hic notum et civem cum 
D. Duraeo literarium commercium habentem. 
Ego interim tibi et amicis apud vos (aeque et 
alibi) vltimum Vale dicens omnem felicitatem 
gratiamque ad aeternam patriam (suo tempore) 
migrationis comprecor. Amsterd. 11/21 Julii, 
1669, aetatis 78 senilis labilis manus tui in Xo 
Comenii. 





R. Firzcrpson Youne. 





SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See clxiii. 328, 363, 400, 437, 471. 


April 1845. CHaGrorp. St. Michael. 


| Another 3d pd Church of true Devonshire 
| sort, but inferior to Widdecombe with its 
tower. The aisles follow the ordinary arrange- 
ment and do not reach quite to the end of the 
| Church and there are some long low roofs 
| without clerestory. The material is entirely 
| granite. The tower is divided into three 
| stages by horizontal strings, and has an em- 
battled parapet and four large square pin- 
nacles. The buttresses not at the angles. 
The Belfry window has two obtuse headed 
lights. In the second stage on the North is 
a sort of lancet opening, on the east a square 
headed one. The west door plain, and above 
it an ugly window with mullions crossing. 





3 CH. Varro, ‘De re rustica, T kone it * Annus 
enim octogesimus admonet me ut _ sarcinas 
colligam antequam proficiscar e vita.’ 

4 John Durie (1596-1680) was at this time liv- 


ing at Kassel in Germany. ‘ D.N.B.’ xvi. 261- 
263. He had been closely associated with 


| Comenius since about 1630. 
| 5 Jécher, ‘ Allg. Gelehrten-lexicon ’” (1751) iv. 
513. 
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The South porch is embattled and has 
plain pointed doorways, but 
groined roof with foliage bosses and the ribs 


| 


smaller ones attached to them as at Huish, 


very elegant | the effect of which is very rich and beauti- 


ful. The South side of the Church has an 


springing from shafts with foliated capitals | embattled parapet beneath which is a band 


standing upon the stone benches. The win- 
dows are very uniform of three lights and 
pointed, except that at the east end which 
is five lights, having large shafts with heads 
for capitals. There are also small square 
headed ones, North and South of the Sac- 
rarium. The arcades are composed of five 
wide pointed arches with octagonal pillars, 
the eastern bay being within the Chancel. 
The roofs coved and plastered with ribs form- 
ing panneled compartments, bosses and flow- 
ered cornice. The central portion of the 
rood screen has been destroyed, but lateral 
portions remain and also the parclose screens, 
There is a small original vestry, on the North 
side of the Chancel, embattled externally and 
approached from within by a small pointed 
door. Near it is a gorgeous Elizabethan 
Monument of vast size on which is this in- 
scription: ‘‘ Here lyeth St John Whidden 
Knyghte Judge of the Kings Bench, who 
ended this life the xx day of January Anno 
Domini 1575.’’ There is a velvet cloth on the 
Altar. The Font is a very ugly little modern 
one. The Pulpit bestrides the Nave, mask- 
ing the Altar. There is a deep west gallery. 
A Clock and six Bells. The Tower arch is 
the usual very plain pointed one upon im- 


posts. On the ridge of the Chancel roof 
appears an animal figure. [Gould, pp. 
135-6]. 


CHITTLEHAMPTON, 


The village is about 3 miles from Filleigh 
and is large and populous. Its Church 
is a fine large building chiefly remark- 
able for its magnificent Tower which is 
of Rectilinear work, similar in some respects 
to Huish and St. Cuthbert at Wells, being 
very rich in decoration and with pierced pin- 
nacle and battlements. It is 4 stages in 
height, there being between each stage a very 
rich panneled band. The buttresses are very 
finely grouped, the set offs being enriched by 
fine crocketed pinnacles set in lozenge form. 
The pattern of this panneling is very rich 
and uncommon. There are large double bel- 
fry windows with Rectilinear tracery, and 
magnificent stone lattice work with pattern 
somewhat resembling the ornamental bands, 
between the windows on each face rises a 
shaft of lozenge form terminating 
crocketed pinnacle, there are also 4 other 
crocketed pinnacles set at the angles of the 
Tower making in all 8, and each having 





in a| 


of quatrefoil panneling. The buttresses are 
surmounted by crocketed pinnacles. The 
south Transept has a small square turret 
attached to its west side. There is also a 
South porch with a doorway having its 
mouldings filled with square flowers and a 


| ceiling of wood very richly panneled. The 


north aisle is of later period, probably of 
the 17th Century, having squareheaded win- 
dows and no battlement. The Church con- 
sists of a Nave with side aisles and a Chan- 
cel with chapels extending beyond the breadth 
of the Nave in the form of Transepts. The 
windows have the usual Rectilinear tracery. 
The Nave has 5 pointed arches on each side 
with piers of clustered shafts in lozenge 
form. Those on the South have capitals 
highly enriched with vine leaves &c. Those 
on the north have plain octagon capitals. 
The Pulpit is a fine one of stone enriched 
with bands of foliage niches and images. 
The arch opening to the Tower is lofty and 
springing from shafts with foliated capitals. 
There is a small doorway in the south aisle 
with a band of foliage and a door with good 
Rectilinear wood carving. The Font is a 
handsome one octagon adorned with pannel- 
ing and Tudor Flowers standing on an octag- 
onal pedestal also panneled. 

The Chancel has on the south side 2 poin- 
ted arches to the south chapel springing from 
a central clustered pier with foliated capital. 
On the north side of the Altar is a smaller 
chapel East of the Transept, on this side of 
the Chancel are 2 arches, one wide, and one 
smaller rising from a central pier which is 
enriched with a fine niche with canopy of 
tabernacle work. Behind the Altar is a small 
Chapel used as a Vestry. The Chancel 
chapels have very fine wood panneled ceil- 
ings. There is at the west end in a gallery 
a barrel Organ, the gift of Lord Rolle. 
[Stabb, ii., pp. 41-4; Gould, pp. 138-9]. 


CHRISTOW. 

This Church is picturesque in its situation 
and built of grey moor stone. It is of the 
usual Devonshire style and arrangement, con- 
sisting of Nave & Chancel with side aisles of 
equal height and a tall tower at the West 
end with a battlement, and 4 pinnacles, less 
coarse than usual, and buttresses set at a 
greater distance than common from the 


| angles. The windows have Rectilnr., trac- 
‘ery, a few are square headed, and there are 
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fragments of stained glass. The interior is 
rather solemn, and a pleasing effect arises 
from the screens & the original carved ends 
of the open seats of which a large proportion 
remain well preserved. The Nave has 3 de- 
pressed arches on each side, the Chancel one, 
the piers have 4 shafts set at the angles each 
with plain capitals, the bases of the piers 
are square. There is a fine screen of wood | 
across the body and aisles at the entrance 
of the Chancel, but the cornice is mutilated. 
There are also parclose screens on each side 
of the Chancel. The Chancel extends a little 
eastward of the Aisle, and is rather hand- 
somely fitted up though in an incongruous 
style. The East window is hidden by a large 
altar screen, inserted in which is a picture 
of the Vrigin & Child, the enclosure within 
the altar rails is considerable, and there 
is a pavement of marble. There is a large 
modern Monument to the Ist Visct., Ex- 
mouth., and his lady, & another to his son 
and successor. The Font is square scol- 
loped at the base & upon a circular pedestal. 

In the Church-yard is an extremely fine 
yew Tree. [Stabb, ii., pp. 44-5; Gould, p. 
139]. 








CHUDLEIGH. 


A little before Chudleigh is a handsome 
bold rock called Chudleigh rock, much cov- 
ered with underwood, &c., of very pictur- 
esque appearance. The scenery about it is 
particularly rich and fine. In it is a very 
fine natural cavern the interior of which 
is very romantic and full of large masses of 
stalactite. The Town of Chudleigh is small | 
and of very wretched appearance. The 
Church is of great length and consists of a | 
Nave with South aisle Chancel and north | 
transept with Tower at the west end of the | 
Nave. The Tower is low and E.E. and to- | 
gether with all the rest of the Church is cov- | 
ered with whitewash. It has some smal | 
lancet shaped windows in the lower part, and | 


the nave are buttresses. The Nave is divided 
from the south aisle by 7 pointed arches 
springing from lozenge piers with shafts at 
the angles. Between the Nave and Chancel 
is a wood screen painted and gilt, having 
good opening tracery. In the roof of the 
nave are some wooden ribs ornamented with 
foliage heads &c. There are some handsome 
old pew ends carved in wood. The Chantel 
has on the North side 2 Curvilinear win- 
dows of 2 lights. The East window is of 
5 lights, the tracery inelegant, but it appears 
to be of early Curvilinear style. The Font 
is of black marble of circular form upon a 
cylindrical shaft. The Churchyard is ren- 
dered handsome by a great number of large 


and fine elm trees which grow in it. [Stabb, 
i., pp. 32, 33; Gould, pp. 139-140]. 
CHULMLEIGH. St. Mary. 
Jany 29 1864. 


A good specimen of the North Devon 
Church resembling South Tawton and others. 


| It is wholly Perpenr., and follows the usual 


arrangement, consisting of Nave & Chancel 
not architecturally divided, with N. & S. 
Aisles to both, a lofty western Tower and 
South porch. The outer walls have lately 
been extensively repaired and partially re- 
novated, all of the moor stone untouched by 
stucco. The elevation is as usual bold with 
the long low body unrelieved by Clerestory 
and the Tower rather too lofty in propor- 
tion. There is no battlement except to the 
porch where it is bold and below it a course 
of panneling, the buttresses canopied and 
over the doorway a small canopied niche. 
The outer doorway has an obtuse arch on 
shafts. The Tower is lofty and handsome 
but somewhat tapering and not quite square, 
being larger from N. to E. It has a battle- 
ment and 4 octagonal embattled turrets 
crowned by pinnacles. The Tower is divided 
by 3 string courses which are bold and good. 
The buttresses are bold and good and are 


small plain belfry windows. It has an em- | graduated having granite crocketed pinnacles 


battled parapet below which is a kind of orn- | set diagonally on the set offs. 


ament resembling a machicolation. It con- | 
tains a Clock and 6 bells. The Church is | 
for the most part embattled and has a plain | 
north porch. There are some good Recti- | 
linear windows, and on the South side some | 
plain ones of 3 lights. At the end of the 
North Transept is a very elegant one of 4 | 
lights. On the east side of the same tran- | 
sept is a very elegant window of 3 lights ex- | 
actly resembling that in Broad Clist Church | 
(see clxiii. 472). Between the windows of | 





Near the base 
of the Tower is a good panneled band, the 
belfry windows are of 3 lights, the W. door- 
way is chiefly of granite labelled with cor- 


bels sculptured and panneled spandrels. The 
W. window of the Tower of 4 lights. The 
| windows throughout the Church are very 


uniform of 3 lights. Those at the E. of the 
aisles rather superior to the others and of 
4 lights and that E. of the Chancel of 5 
lights. The roofs are all of the local cradle 
form with ribs and bosses and partly plas- 
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tered and small angel figures as corbels. The 
Tower arch is now opened and is of Tudor 
form with mouldings worked in granite on 
shafts. The arcade on each side is of 5 bays 
of which the eastern in the eastern is in the 
Chancel divided by the rood loft. The 
arches are of the usual Perpenr., character, 
the Western one rather smaller than the 
others, the piers light and lozenge form with 
the 4 shafts and continuous mouldings be- 
tween them the piers are stilted. The Chan- 
cel extends a little to the Eastward of the 
Aisles. The rood screen extends across the 


nave and both aisles and is very good and | 


well preserved specimen. The centre part 
has double doors. The arched compartments 
have 4 lights Perpendr., tracery, the groining 
under the loft is rich and good and there are 
3 fine ornamental cornices of vine leaves and 
other foliage. There is an obtuse arched re- 
cess under a window at the E. end of the S. 
Aisle. There is a new reredos of stone and 
the sacrarium is laid with new tiles. The 
nave is fitted chiefly with low uniform closed 
seats and there is a small gallery within 
the Tower containing a Harmonium. The 
Font has been renewed; it has a small octag- 
onal panneled bowl on a new stem. There 
is new stained glass in the E. windows and 
in that of the Tower. The North doorway 
is plain. The Church is altogether in very 
good condition. 

The roof of the Chancel has the ribs and 
bosses of richer and more intricate charac- 
ter than those in the Nave. [Stabb, i., pp. 
33-5; ‘Ch. Ant.,’ i., p. 27; Gould, 
140-2]. 

CHURSTON FERRERS. 


March 26th, 1845. 

The arrangement of the usual kind. Nave 
and Chancel undistinguished, with aisles 
carried nearly to the end. West Tower and 
South porch. 
stone seats. Over the door a niche with part 
of a Crucifix with the two Marys. The 
Tower is rude, embattled with a single belfry 
window and a trefoiled one in the stage be- 
low it. It opens to the nave by a clumsy 
pointed arch, springing straight from the 
wall. The aisles are wide, but the southern 
widest, there are three bays in the Nave and | 
two in the Chancel. The piers have very | 
various Capitals, and stilted octagonal bases. 
Those on the North have foliage, different in | 


pp. | 


The latter has a parvise and | 


the latter having armorial bearings. On the 
North in the capitals is some vine foliage 
with grapes of much elegance and some of 
wreathed character. The east window and 
some on the South are bad, some on the 
North are of the poor kind so often noticed, 
and without foliations. At the east end of 
each aisle is a fine 3d pd one of four lights. 
In some of the windows appear the arms of 
| Ferrers. Between the Nave and Chancel is 
|a fine rood loft screen, carried across the 
aisles and each division in five arched com- 
partments, which do not correspond on the 
two sides. In the centre the Holy Door has 
a large rich flowered moulding. There are 
also parcloses. There are several finely 
carved bench ends. The Font has an 
octagonal bowl, with quatrefoils containing 
foliage panelled, the cover of wood taber- 
nacle work. There is a hagioscope from the 
South aisle into the Chancel. The Church 
is entirely 3d pd with the usual provincial- 
isms. In the South pier of the Chancel are 
shields, in the Capitals having heads and 
shields at the angles. [Stabb, ii., p. 45; 
Gould, p. 142]. 


CLOVELLY. 


The Church consists of a _ plain square 
tower, a Nave with North Aisle and a Chan- 
cel, The Tower is embattled, but wholly 
devoid of all ornament. There is also a small 
South Transept, in which is a window with 
circular head, the other windows have mostly 
lost their tracery, but there is one of lancet 
form on the south side of the Chancel. 

The south doorway is Norman with some of 
the chevron ornament. The Nave is divided 
from the Aisle by 4 pointed arches with 
light lozenge piers of granite, having shafts 
at the angles with octagonal capitals. The 
arch leading to the transept is pointed but 
plain. In the North Aisle is an arch for a 
|tomb. There are some brasses in the Chan- 
cel, one within the altar rails bearing this 
inscription :— 

‘“Pray for ye soule of Master Robert 
Cary Esquire, Sonne and Heyre of Sir 
William Cary, Knyghte, which Robert de- 
cessyd the XVth day of June in the year 
of our Lord God MVXI on whose soule 
Jhu have mercy.’’ 

There are several monuments to the Cary 








| family. There is also a mural monument to 
| the Rev. Mr. Hammett, Rector, who died 


each. On the South, one capital has figures | 1796, with a pretty verse inscription. The 


of Sphinxes in the sculpture, the others | Font is square with the angles chamfered off, 


plain. In the Chancel the capitals on the | 


on a circular shaft with square base. In 


South have foliage and shields intermixed, | the North Aisle is an entrance to a vault on 
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the outside, having an ogee arch with feather- 
ing. 
[Gould, pp. 143-5]. 
Ciyst ST, GEORGE. 
10th Feb. 1857. 

A small Church recently put into very good 
condition, consisting of Nave with N. Aisle. 
Chancel and Western Tower. Parts have | 


The arcade is of 4 Perpendr. arches with 


one curious spiral piece for which it is dif- | 


ficult to account, the others of the Devon- 
shire clustered form having foliage in the 
capitals. .The northern windows are plain 
Perpendr, the Southern of better character. 
The arch to the Tower is panneled. 
Nave fitted with open seats with very good 
carved ends. 
in 'the Decd., style, including its arch, and 
is richer in its decorations than the Nave. 
The E. Window has a foliated rear arch, and 
there are pretty brass rails and a niche on 
the S. The Chancel is laid with encaustic 
tiles in which may be seen St. George. The 
roof of the Chancel is colored blue, with gilt 
stars. Some ancient stained glass collected 
from other windows is now in the East win- 


dow. In the window S. of the nave the 
stained glass is modern. There is a stone 
pulpit, an eagle lectern, and an organ at 
the EK. end of the aisle. 


The font has an octagonal bowl, panneled 
with quatrefoils and a new cover. 

The Tower is of red sand stone and Per- 
pendr., embattled with a large octagonal 
turret on one side rising above the parapet. 
The Belfry windows have stone reticulated 
work, 

The arcade rebuilt but old one faithfully 


reproduced. [Gould, pp. 145-6]. 
Ctyst Honiton. 
Feb. 9, 1872. 
This Church has Nave with N. Aisle, 
Chancel West Tower age South Porch. 


Within the porch the S. doorway is Nov- 
man but the arch is very plain. The arch 
is perpendr., of 4 arches inclining to Tudor 
form, on light piers of 4 shafts with octag- 
onal caps and intermediate hollow mould- 
ings. The roofs are coved and_ ribbed. 
There is no Chancel arch but an ascent of 
one step to the Chancel. The roof over the 
Sacrarium is pointed in rather a fantastic 
style. The windows have been 
and modernised save that at the E. 
N. aisle which is perpendr., of 3 lights. 
Tower Arch is hidden by a gallery. 


of the 
The 


The 


Rude narrow slits only in the Tower. | Marble having varied sculpture on it. 


The | 
The Chancel has been rebuilt | 


all mutilated ' 


| belfry 
been wholly rebuilt and the whole renovated. | we 





Font is good Norman, the bowl square of 
The 
| Tower is red sand stone, and plain, divided 
into 2 stages and rather tapering towards 
the top. The parapet embattled on the N. 
is a Circular stair turret. The Buttresses 
are small. On the W. side a doorway some- 
| what altered and 3 light window cloud. The 
storey has rude square headed win- 
dows. There are some sculptured monu- 
ments on the N. aisle of Renaissance charac- 
ter to the family of Yarde, one bears the 
date 1515. The porch has a Tudor arch door- 


way. [Gould, p. 145.] 
Cryst, St. Lawrence. 
Nov. 11, 1868. 
A small Church partially modernized, 


consists of Nave and Chancel without aisles, 
north porch and West Tower. The Tower .s 
of fine grey stone and excellent masonry, has 
embattled parapet and corner buttresses and 
is divided by 2 strings, has good gargoyles 
and at the N.E., an octagonal stair turret 
rising high and embattled and charged with 
a fine canopied niche containing a statue of 
the Virgin Mary. The West window is of 
3 lights the W. doorway has continuous arch 
mouldings with flowers. The Tower arch to 
the Nave is a fine panneled one of the kind 
seen in 'the N.W. of England upon imposts 
with rich foliage work sculptured and inter- 
mixed with grotesque heads. The Nave has 
the usual coved _ with ribs and _ bosses. 
The windows of the Nave Perpr., of 3 lights, 
the interior arches having shafts with 
octagonal caps. One window on ‘the N. has 
square head and of 2 lights. 

The Chancel arch is a plain pointed one 
and seems to have been tampered with. 

The Rood screen remains having 5 arched 
compartments with fan groining and _ bosses 
and 2 ranges of vine leaf cornices. 

The Chancel is small and appears to have 
been rebuilt. The E. window Perpr., of 3 
lights. 

The Font is Norman, has a circular cup 
shaped bow] with ring round it. The North 
doorway has continuous arch mouldings, over 
it is the pedestal of a niche. 

The public path is on the N. and on this 
side is the shaft of a cross, tall and of good 
character, having shafts at its angles with 
traces of sculpture and surmounted by a 
niche of which the canopy has been broken. 
It is mounted on high circular steps. On the 
E. face is the trace of an image. 

The belfry windows have the look of Decd., 
as often in Perpr., specimens of Devonshire, 
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The stair turret is 


and are of 2 lights. 
The whole 


nt by quatrefoil openings. 
Church is Perpr. 
In the Nave are stone Corbels under the | ; 
timbers of the roof. 
[Stabb, ii, pp. 47, 48; Gould, p. 146]. | 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


Lancaster. . 
(To be continued). 


DEFOE, ROBIN AND CRUSOE. 


N the numerous efforts which have been 
made to trace the origin of the name Rob- 
inson Crusoe, scholars have virtually ignored 
the principal source of all such details in 
Defoe’s narratives—the author’s reading. The 
importance of Shakespeare’s sources has long 
been understood, but until lately the signi- 
ficance of the sources has not been recog- 
nized in the study of Defoe. 

A careful reader may be struck by Defoe’s 
pairing of the names Robin and Will. The 
boy who taught Colonel Jack to steal was 
first called Robin, but after a long passage 
of dialogue the author forgot the original 
name and proceeded to call him Will. In 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ published three years 
earlier, the principal whites were Robinson 
(sometimes Robin) Crusoe and Will Atkins. 
No doubt the two names were common 
enough in Defoe’s day, but what prompting | 
might his sources have afforded him! 

In Dampier’s account of the rescue of a 
Mosquito Indian who had lived alone on 
Juan Fernandez for three years, we find the 
names Robin and Will mentioned with un- | 
usual emphasis, together with a description 
of the reunion of two savages which affords 
some hints for Crusoe’s meeting with Friday 
and very striking suggestions for Friday’s 
second meeting with his father :— 


And when we landed, a Moskito Indian, 
named Robin, first leap’ d ashore, and running | 
to his brother Moskito Man, threw himself | 
flat on his face at his feet, who helping him | 
up, and embracing him, fell flat with his face 
on the Ground at Robin’s feet, and was by | 
him taken up also. We stood with pleasure to | 
behold the surprize, and tenderness, and | 
solemnity of this Interview, which was ex- 
ceedingly affectionate on both’ Sides; and when 
their Ceremonies of Civility were over, we 
also that stood gazing at them drew near, 
each of us embracing him we had found here, 
who was overjoyed to see so many of his old 
Friends come hither, as he thought purposely 
to fetch him. He was named Will, as the | 
other was Robin. These were names given | 
them by the English, for they had no Names 


| dle Part of America,’ 


| Head ed.). In 





among themselves; and they take it as a great 


favour to be named by any of us; and will 
complain for want of it, if we do not appoint 
them some name when they are with us: sa, 

ing of themselves they are poor Men, and have 


'no Name. Cs New Voyage Round the W orld’ 


ress, London, 1927), p. 67). 
For Crusoe, which Defoe professedly de- 


(Argonaut 


| rived from a North German name, there may 
| have been dim memories of a pious and quite 
unromantic 


schoolfellow named Timothy 
Cruso, dead for twenty-two years and appar- 
ently never an intimate acquaintance of the 
author’s; but the more immediate prompt- 
ing may well have come from source material 


| which lay under Defoe’s eye as he wrote. In 


Dampier’s accompanying ‘ Map of the Mid- 
the island of Curacao 
is spelled Curasao. Defoe himself consist- 
ently spelled it Curasoe, as in ‘ The History 
of the Union’ (p. 68; ed. 1786) and in 
‘Captain Singleton’ p. 177 (Shakespeare 
‘Captain Singleton,’ Cura- 
soe is directly associated with a desert island 
(formerly considered the identical island of 


| Robinson Crusoe) and with a perilous storm 


in the same region where Crusoe himself met 
with shipwreck :— 
. we came to the Dutch Island of Curasoe, 


and from thence to the Island of Tobago; 
which, as_before, was our Rendezvous; which 
| being a deserted uninhabited Island, we at 


the same time made use for a Retreat... We 
parted from Tobago three Days after, bending 
our Course for the Coast of Brasil, but had not 
been at Sea above Twenty Four Hours, when 
we were separated by a terrible Storm, which 
held three Days, with very little abatement or 
Intermission . . . having in this Tempest lost 
our Fore-top Mast, we were forced to put back 
to the Isle of Tobago for Shelter, and to repair 


our Damage, which brought us all very near & 


our Destruction. (Ibid., pp. 177-178). 


JOHN Ropert Moore. 
Indian y University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


LD NEW YEAR’S DAY: WELSH SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL FESTIVAL.—This year 

on Jan. 12 falls the centenary of a Welsh 
Church Sunday Schools Festival at St. Tys- 
sul’s parish church, Cardiganshire. A hun- 
dred years ago it was customary on Old New 
Year’s Day to have a ball- match between the 
parishes of Llandyssull and Llanwenog. 
The ball was a wooden one, and was called 
in Welsh ‘“‘ y bél ddu,”’ i.e, black ball. It 
is said that the play used to be started 
| mid-way between the two parishes, and the 
goal as a rule was the parish church for each 
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party respectively. Enthusiasm ran very 
high in these games, in which, I understand, 
as many of the parishioners as chose would 
form a team. There was some rough play at 
times, and the game was played with both 
sticks and boots. It was a combination of 
the present-day hockey and football. Plenty 
of ale was the order of the day, and often 
there were arguments, quarrels and fighting. 
Before night, ruffianism would reign among 
representatives of both parishes. In the 
year 1833, the Rev. Enoch James, vicar of 
Llandyssul, in consultation with some of the 
neighbouring clergy, arranged a Sunday 
School festival to counteract the ill effects of 
the ancient custom of ball-playing. The 
neighbouring Church Sunday schools were 
invited to meet at the parish church, where 
they engaged in catechizing and singing 
hymns. 

The Rev. Enoch James, the founder of the 
festival, had been curate of Llandyssul from 
1819 to 1822, and from 1822 onwards he was 
vicar there until his death in 1849. Four 
of his sons became clergymen, and one of 
them was Archdeacon of Carmarthen. 


A Sunday School in Wales contains large 
classes of adults as well as children. The 
present mode of conducting this hundred 
years’ old festival is as follows. Associated 
with it are the thirteen church Sunday 
schools of Llandyssul, Capel Dewi (St. 
David’s), St. John’s, St. Ffraid’s, Llanpum- 
saint, Llanfihangel-ar-arth, Pencader, Con- 
wil, St. James Llangeler, Capel Mair Llan- 
geler, Penboyr, and St. Barnabas. The 
members of each school recite simultaneously 
a portion of scripture and a collect (this 
year’s apportioned tasks being from I John). 
The schools are then questioned on those pas- 
sages by the clergymen attending, and each 
school renders an anthem. The allotted 
time for each school is twenty minutes, and 
they succeed one another in turn in the chan- 
cel. At first it was not the practice for each 
choir to sing an anthem separately ; only the 
united choirs sang. 


This Welsh festival has a continuous re- 
cord of a hundred years in the spacious 
church of St. Tyssul—the one exception being 
1874, when the church was in the hands of 
the re-builders. In that year the festival 
was held in Llangeler parish church. Of 
course, at the inauguration of the festival 





in 1833, much opposition was raised by the 
old participants in the game between the two 
parishes. It is said that they even invaded 
the church, kicking the ball in through one 
door and out through the other. The festi- 
val, however, triumphed, and the great two- 
parish game of Old New Year’s Day soon 
disappeared. 
JOHN Evans. 
Velindre. 


A MERRINGTON TOMBSTONE. — In 
Merrington Churchyard, Co. Durham, 
there is a table monument thus inscribed :— 
Here lie the Bodies of 
John Lane, and Elizabeth, children 
of John and Margaret Brass 
Who were murdered the 28th day of Jan., 1683 
By Andrew Mills, their father’s servant, 
For which he was executed and hung in chains. 
Reader, remember, sleeping 
We were slain: 
And here we sleep till we must 
Rise again. 
“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” 
“Thou shalt do no murder.” 
Restored by subscription in 1789. 

It may be as well to state that the last line 
is a pious fiction; the restorer of the monu- 
ment was a private gentleman who did not 
desire it to be known that he had made him- 
self responsible for the total cost. 

The inscription exhibits a peculiar feature 
in that the word ‘‘ executed”’ shows distinct 
signs of an attempt to obliterate it. Local 
tradition has it that the rubbing out was 
done by a relative of Andrew Mills; but a 
more reliable story is that it was the work 
of an old ecccentric village innkeeper named 
Willy Lynn. This man was very fond of argu- 
ment, and he was insistent in upholding his 
contention that Andrew Mills could not have 
been executed and hung in chains a well. The 
tragedy to which the inscription refers is 
mentioned in the diary of Jacob Bee (1636- 
1711), skinner and glover of Crossgate, Dur- 
ham. The Diary covers the period 1681- 
1706. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


ROMLEY MARKET. -— Established by 

charter in 1447, the market, after 

5 Jan., ceased to be held in the Market 

Square on Thursdays and was transferred 

to the Corporation depot in Station Road. 

There is a useful picture of it in the Daily 
Telegraph, 30 Dec. (p. 14). 

J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE LUCK OF EDENHALL.—Mr. E. 
Sidney Hartland (‘ The Science of Fairy 

Tales,’ 1925, ch. vi.) citing Dr. Fitch (? the 
Rev. E. Edward Fitch) as his authority, says 
that Francis Douce, the antiquary, visited 
Edenhall in 1785, on which occasion he 
wrote some verses upon the famous Musgrave 
Luck. Where are these verses printed, or if 
in manuscript where are they to be seen? 
Are they by chance those printed by William 
Whellan in his ‘ History and Topography of 
the Counties of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land’ (pp. 533-534), beginning— 

Twas summer-tide, when days are long, 

And holm and haugh were green? 





If not, who was the author of this ballad ? 
Dr. Fitch apparently wrote a small book 
upon ‘ The Luck of Edenhall.’ It is said to 
be a reprint of an article (or articles) printed 
in the Scarborough Gazette of 1880. There 
is no copy of this book in the British 
Museum. I should be glad to know where I 
could see a copy. 
CHartes R. Bearp. 


JATERLOO AND THE  FRANCO- 
GERMAN WAR.—I should be glad to 
have the place and date of death of General 
Ritter von Hartmann, Commander of the 
2nd Bavarian Corps, in the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71, who had served at Water- 
loo, fifty-five years before. 
In a letter to George Bleibtren, the battle- 
painter, dated Dec. 5, 1871, the General 
wrote as follows :— 


It was a heart-stirring thought for me that 
T had been present at the Battle of Waterloo 
in 1815, and that I had in 1870-71 led an Army 
Corps against the enemy, on the 6th of August 
[Battle of Worth] in my 76th year; that I had 
remained on horseback for fully 17 hours, at 
Fréschweiler, Reichshafen and Niederbronn, 
and had had no food all day except a piece of 
the privates’ black bread. I was enabled to 
do this by the great cause for which [ fought. 
On my jubilee-day, on the 1st of December, 
all the cherished reminiscences of the cam- 
paign, of the kindness and hearty sympathy 
which was shown me in every quarter, and 
especially by the Crown Prince, came back to 
me and found expression in words of heart- 
stirring joy and deep gratitude. The wreath 
of laurel which my most gracious master sent 
me at Chatenay, by his Excellency General 
Blumenthal, lies in my room, on a vase made 
by Benvenuto Cellini, and the Prince’s honour- 
conferring words carefully framed, are hung 
up near it. IT thank the Almighty for this 
beautiful evening of my life, and my prayer 





is that it may in no way be embittered. 

Two other generals of the same name took 
part in that campaign, but neither had the 
distinction of being a Waterloo veteran. 
What was the “ jubilee-day ’’ referred to in 
the letter ? 

(Rev.) N. Kynaston GaskELt. 


ATR, ROSAMUND.—Can any reader fur- 
nish me with the story of some bloom- 
ing branch that did not wither, connected 
with Rosamund and her grave at Godstow? 
I think there is an allusion to it in one of 
Pater’s Essays. 
M. D. H. 


{‘HONASSES.—In the Bodleian manuscript 
of the American journey of George Fox, 
1671-3, occurs this word in the following 
connection: ‘“ the Iland of Tortuls aligators 
& crokedils (and chonasses about the bigness 
of a catt).”’ 
What creature is represented by this name 
and description ? 
Norman PENNEY. 
UMAN EYE ON TREASURY.—There 
is, I believe, a human eye carved on the 
Treasury Buildings in Whitehall. Can any- 
one kindly tell me where it is? 
B. M. D. 


TR EDWARD GREGORY. — Edward 
Gregory, Commissioner of the Navy, 
resident at Chatham, is described on _ his 
tombstone, as printed in Thorpe, ‘ Registrum 
Roffense,’ as a knight. His name does not 
appear in Shaw or Le Neve, but there 
appears to be no doubt of his having been 
knighted as he is spoken of as Sir Edward 
Gregory both in Luttrell and the Calendars 
of State Papers. I shall be glad to know 
when, where and by whom he was knighted. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


ORBET.—According to the pedigree of 
Boteler given in Clutterbuck’s ‘ Herts.’ 
Sir Francis Boteler (d. 1690) married as his 
second wife Elizabeth, daughter of ‘‘ Sir 
Robert Corbet.’’ I do not find any knight or 
baronet of the name with whom this Corbet 
can be identified. Can any reader supply 
fuller particulars of Elizabeth Corbet’s 

parentage ? 

J. B. WuitTmore. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN AND HIS WIFE. 
-I have read somewhere that Abraham 
Lincoln’s wife was displeased with him on 
occasion for the simplicity of his ways. Did 
he not sometimes answer the door himself, 
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when he should not? What is the best re- 
cord of personal traits and the domestic life 
of Abraham Lincoln ? ~ 


RNITHOSCOPE,—In the ‘Memoir of 

Thomas Bewick,’ written by himself 
(memorial edition: vol. v: 1887), Bewick 
acknowledges (p. 220) the ornithological 





assistance of various friends and in particu- | 


lar that of :— 

J. F. M. Dovaston, Esq., of Westfelton in 
Shropshire for his ardent desire to afford his 
aid to the ‘ History of British Birds,’ and his 
having been in some instances enabled to do 
so from his close observations (by means of his 
ornithoscope) of the habits of several of them. 

What is—or was—an “‘ornithoscope ”’ ? 

Hucu §S, GiLapsTone. 


TRENAE: STRENIA.—In ‘The Roman 
Festivals,’ by Professor Warde Fowler, 
p. 278, it is stated that 


On January 1, under the Republic, i.e., after 
the year 153 B.c. in and after which the Con- 
suls began their year of April on this day, it 
was the custom to give New Year presents by 
way of good omen, called strenae; a word which 
survives in the French étrennes. It is likely 
that the custom was much older than 153 B.c. 
the word was said to be 


direct to this writer. 
IsraEL BAER KRavt. 
266, Barrow Street, Jersey City, N.J., U.S. 


OLOMON LOWE.—Is any person of this 
name known to have been in England, or 
to have had connections with the court, or 
the printing trade, or indeed any other 
activity in sixteenth century England? I 
find his name (the form may be Salomon) 
beneath the Tudor arms on a leaf of paper 
taken from an early book-cover. 


T. O. Masport. 


IPPERED SALMON.—I remember that, 
about forty or fifty years ago, my father, 


| when returning from fishing on the Tweed, 


used always to bring back with him one, or 
more, ‘‘kippered salmon.’’ Recent enquiries 


| at London shops have elicited the informa- 


| tion that this delicacy is 


derived from a/| 


Sabine goddess Strenia, whose Sacellum at the | 


head of the Via Sacra is mentioned by Varro | 


(L.L. v. 47) and from whose grave certain 
sacred twigs were carried to the Arx (in pro- 
cession along the Sacred Way?) at the begin- 
ning of each year. But we are not told whether 


no longer pro- 
curable and the trials of sundry recipes for 
‘‘ kippering ’’—with which I have been 
favoured by some of my friends—have not 
proved satisfactory. I am sure if any of 
your readers could say where ‘‘ kippered 
salmon ”’ can be procured nowadays that they 
would be bringing glad tidings to more than 
yours truly ‘ 
: : GouRMET. 
UTTON OF CUMBERLAND.—TI should 
be glad of information concerning the 


'family of Hutton of Cumberland—especially 


this latter rite always took place on January | 


1 or was transferred to that day from some 
other in 153 B.c. 

Would readers of ‘N. and Q.’ kindly en- 
lighten me concerning: the Sabine God- 
dess Strenia; the Sacred Twigs; and the 
French étrennes ? 

I may add that there is a similar custom 
among the Swazis of 8. Africa, among whom 
the young men, ritually clothed, 
“sacred twigs ’’ to the Queen Mother of the 
Swazis, on a certain date. 

G. H. 


EDERICK W. ROLFE.—In preparing 
the Life of Frederick W. Rolfe (Baron 
Corvo) for an academic thesis I find a 
definite paucity of material. The hiatus 
from the fifteenth year of his life to the 
twenty-fifth, and the later years of his mis- 
fortunes in Venice are particularly barren. 
Any information on the life or letters of 
the late Mr. Rolfe is solicited, and may be 
sent either to the Reference Librarian of 


Columbia University in New York City, or | 


; Carlisle. 


concerning the Hutton who married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Addison and Frances 
Lawson (widow) of Parton-in-Thursby, near 
One or possibly two of John Addi- 
son’s sons— Thomas and John — may have 


| gone to America after the 45, when Carlisle 


carry | 








| 


| 


suffered. 
A. G. E. 


DDISON OF MARYLAND, U.S.A. — 
Can anyone in the United States or else- 
where locate or identify the Rev. Henry 
Addison, described as ‘‘son of Thomas Addi- 
son of Maryland,’’ who was at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford (‘Alumni Oxonienses’) and 
matriculated about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century? He is not mentioned in re- 
gard to any benefice. He certainly was a 
friend of Col. John Addison, of Virginia, and 
of the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Boucher, M.A., 
whose wife was Eleanor, daughter of Col. 
John Addison. Had he a brother named 

Thomas? 

A. G. E. 


| A NDERSON FAMILY OF PENLEY.—Sir 


Richard Anderson (d. 1632), a son of 
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Sir John siaiieaiaeiesl Sheriff of London, ana | | 
his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Francis | 
Bowyer, merchant, of London, married 
Margaret Spencer, and had with other issue, 
five sons, viz.:—Henry, John, Richard, 
William and Robert. 
I desire to know whether any of the sons 
married, and what issue they had. 
I am particularly interested in William. 
Is his date of birth known? 
tion about him will be appreciated. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F. (Scot). 


IMON MARJORIBANKS, BURGESS 
OF EDINBURGH.—I seek genealogical 
details of the descendants of Simon Marjori- 
banks, who was a_ substantial burgess of 
Edinburgh. One of his daughters, Christian 
Marjoribanks, married circa, 1586, George 
Heriot, the eminent goldsmith and _ banker, 
and founder of the Heriot Hospital at Edin- 
burgh. It is understood that Simon Marjori- 
banks was a son of Thomas Marjoribanks, | 
one of the ten advocates selected to plead be- 
fore the Lords on the institution of the | 
Court of Session in 1532 by James V. 
Had Simon Marjoribanks a descendant, 
Marion Marjoribanks, who married in 1670, 
Alexander Anderson, burgess of Edinburgh ? 


Any informa- | 


S.A. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (Scot). 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 
KOTTOWE OF GREAT AYTON.—In 


the ‘ V.C.H. North Riding’ account of 
the manor of Great Ayton, it is stated that | 
in 1610 this manor was granted to David | 
Foulis, an eminent lawyer in the reign of 
James I, by whom he was created a baronet 
in 1620. In 1637 Foulis conveyed it to 
Christopher Coulson, a citizen of London. 
The son and heir of Christopher was John 
Coulson, who died in 1674 and had a son 
Christopher. The family finally ended in an 
heiress, who married a member of the 
family of Skottowe. Thomas Skottowe, who 
must have been the son of this heiress, suc- 
ceeded to Ayton. He was holding the manor 


in 1743, and died in possession in 1771. This | 
Thomas Skottowe is noteworthy as having in- | 
terested himself in the education of James | 


Cook the future circumnavigator. 


What was the name of the Coulson heiress | 


and the name of the Skottowe whom she 
married ? 
H. Askew. 


OURCE 
\) (Lord) Keep my memory green. 


G. S. Grpsons. 


| source of Poe’s line, 


| Miscellaneous 
| Authors,’ published in New York in 1897. 
| This poem, which probably first appeared in 
| a periodical, is signed only with the initials 
| of the author, 


| mellow 


OF QUOTATION WANTED.— | 


JaNvARY 14, 1933. 


Replies. 


POE’ Ss ‘ ULALUME.’ 
(clxi. 27). 


T the reference, Pror. K. L. Daucurity 
printed some lines of a poem by N. P. Wil- 


| lis, one of w hich he suggested as the possible 


‘“The leaves they were 
withering and sere,” in ‘ Ulalume.’ I have 
myself recently come across a poem, a part 
of which, I believe, is worthy to stand beside 


| that of Willis in its possible influence on 


| Poe. The poem, entitled ‘To the Autumn 
| Leaf,’ is to be found in an anonymous antho- 
| logy, ‘““ Autumn Leaves: A_ Collection of 


Poems, From ‘Various 


‘“W.G.C.’’; and since the 
poetry in the collection is taken both from 
English and American sources, it is impos- 
sible to determine the birth-place of the 


| writer. I quote the first two stanzas of the 
| poem :— 
Lone trembling one! 
Last of a summer race, withered and sear, 


And shivering—w herefore art thou lingering 
here? 
Thy work 
Thou hast seen all 
The summer flowers reposing in their tomb, 
And the green leaves, that knew thee in 
their bloom, 
Wither and fall! 
Without wishing to place any undue empha- 
sis upon this poem in its possible influence 
on Poe, I may say that in its creation of an 
autumnal atmosphere, it seems to me some 
what closer to ‘ Ulalume’ than does Willis’s 


is done. 


poem. 
To the 
autumn became the 


sensuous imagination of Keats, 
season of mists and 
fruitfulness ’’ — the consummation 
of summer’s splendour. To the more sober 
mind of Bryant, who of all American poets 
has best described the beauties of autumn, 
the season often suggested a melancholy sad- 
ness, as in ‘The Death of the Flowers,’ 


'where, despite the sentimentalism, — the 
autumnal touches are rendered with sur 
prising precision. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the 


autumn leaves lie dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the 
rabbit’s tread. 


| The anonymous poem which is the subject 
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of this reply, shows clearly the influence of 
Bryant. Poe, however, in ‘ Ulalume,’ crea- 
ted for autumn not simply the mood of mel- 
ancholy sadness, but a weird and ghoulish 
atmosphere, which harmonizes perfectly with 
the distraught state of the poet’s mind, as 
he experiences his preternatural vision. 
Netson F. ApxIns. 
Washington Square College, 
New York University. 


alg SWANWICK (clxiii. 460). — On 
pp. 261 to 270 in Lionel Tollemache’s 
‘Old and Odd Memories,’ second impres- 
sion, London, Edward Arnold, 1908, is an 
interesting and sympathetic account of Miss 
Swanwick, whose acquaintance Tollemache 
made in the Engadine in 1870, and whom 
he often met afterwards. He gives interest- 
ing anecdotes about her experience and 
opinions, and with reference to Coleridge’s 
division into three classes of all the old 
women past seventy that he ever knew, 
viz. (1) that dear old soul; (2) that old 
woman; (3) that old witch, writes ‘‘ The 
first of these categories is a sort of niche 
in which I have always mentally placed the 
image of Miss Swanwick.’’ He adds “ Yet 
the somewhat patronizing appellation of a 
‘dear old soul’ is hardly good enough for 
her. Indeed, I cannot better describe her 
than as the most charming old lady I ever 
met.’’ Tollemache’s critical sense, however, 
was disappointed by her translation of the 
‘Agamemnon.’ He quotes the very poor 
line, especially so when ‘the context is con- 
sidered, 

On Agamemnon’s death, I say, thou’ll look, 


and says that on a challenge by ‘‘a great 
Cambridge scholar ’’’ to suggest an alterna- 
tive rendering, he gave as a translation, 
Thine eyes shalt gaze on Agamemnon’s doom, 
as being not more inadequate than Miss 
Swanwick’s. It is clear that Tollemache’s 
admiration was due to her personal charm. 


Epwarp BEnstLy. 


“ce 


Burnham, Bucks. 


“T).D.C.Q.’’ (clxiii. 460; clxiv. 10).—This 

abbreviation would appear to denote the 
words ‘‘ Dono dat consecratque.’’ This use 
of D.D. is not uncommon. For “ conse- 
crare’? in dedications, we may compare 
“Dicat, Vovet, Consecrat’’ in the pub- 
lisher’s dedication of the 1748 Lactantius to 
Cardinal Rohan. ‘‘Q.’’ is an_ ordinary 
abbreviation of ‘‘ que.” 

Epwarp BEnsty. 





NASTLE INN AND CASTLE TAVERN, 
WOOD STREET (clxiii. 478).—The 
Castle Inn, a few doors north of Lad Lane 
on the east side of Wood Street—‘‘ 26 doors 
on the R. from 122, Cheapside ’’ (Lockie, 
1813) was a well-known old inn, with carriers, 
and, later, coaches to the North of England. 
Taylor, 1637, mentions carriers to Derby, 
Chester, etc.; Delaune, carriers to Chester- 
field, Preston, Shrewsbury, Chester, Derby, 
Sheffield and Worcester; Strype, 1720, and 
other writers mention these places with 
Carlisle, Doncaster, etc. 

This was an old inn, mentioned in the 
time of Henry VIII, and (with its accommo- 
dation for its guests of bedrooms and stabling 
for their horses) was quite distinct in charac- 
ter from the tavern of the same sign, which 
we should regard rather as a meeting-place 
for wine-drinkers — whereas the inn would 
normally have been associated with liquid 
refreshments of ale or beer, and the regular 
meals, like our modern ‘“ hotels.’”’ Oddly 
enough, the Castle Inn was within one house 
of the boundary of the parish of St. 
Michael’s, Wood Street (on the east side of 
Wood Street), to the north, and the parish 
extended southwards to one house beyond 
the Castle Tavern. 

Strype, 1720, calls the court (wherein 
stood the Castle Tavern) Castle Court; it is 
called Nunnery Court by Ogilby and Morgan 
in their map of 1677; and later, to this day, 
Mitre Court. The Hole in the Wall tavern 
occupies its site to-day—immediately south 
of the (former) site of the Wood Street 
Compter. A token was issued at the Castle 
Tavern in 1650—possibly by Richard Ailey. 

There was a murder at the Castle Inn in 
Wood Street, in Tudor times, and the writer 
has other notes concerning its earlier history, 
but would have to hunt through a number 
of notebooks—if Mr. Bateson is sufficiently 
interested in the matter. 

K. Rocers. 


LASK AND HOOP TAVERN, 
CHARING CROSS (elxiii. 479).—I 
have no information to give about this, but 
it must have been close to the Mermaid 
Tavern, also ‘‘over against the Mews’’ and 
showing the reputation this (Spring Gar- 
dens) district had for the congregation of 
rogues and gamblers, the alley was known as 
‘* Mermaid or Damnation Alley.”’ 
Incidentally, it is always of interest to 
recall the fact that the name, ‘‘ mews ” — 
originally where the King’s falcons were 
kept, “‘ mew ”’ being the term in falconry for 
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“* moult ’’—was onal diane the site was 








used for the King’s stables, and was later | 


adopted for stabling-places in many parts of 
the West End of London. Tokens were issued 
(1649-1671) ‘‘against the Mews,’ at the 
signs of the Three Sugar-loaves, the Mer- 
maid, the Spread Eagle, the Feathers, and 
the Swan. 
K. RoceErs. 
LEET OR FLEECE TAVERN, 
GARDEN (clxiii. 479).—It would seem 
probable that the ‘‘ Fleece 


t were easily confused, and the 
and malodorous Fleet would appear to be an 
unlikely sign. But this is pure surmise. 


K. RocGeErs. 


JAMES INCREDIBLY APT (celxiii. 407, 
443; clxiv. 14).—Mr. Forse will find sev- 
eral real names that are 
in Harry A. Franck’s ‘ Foot-Loose in the 
British Isles’ (Century Co., 1932). 
in Southern England, Mr. Franck noted that 


looville was to be the Reverend C. W. Screech 
(p. 43). English surnames he found amus- 
ing, though in fairness he 
back in Kentucky Lynn C. 
shop. Here are others from 
61) :— 

Digswell—a gardener on the road from Har- 
penden to London. 

Sneesby—a tobacconist, 
London suburb. 

Charles E. Death insurance agent, London. 

Button and Mutton—Drapers and Grocers. 

Ralph Crease — a London tailor who presses 
trousers. 

H. P. Tufnail—architect, Sussex. 


Mr. Franck was 
Bonesetter of Carlisle did not, 
come a physician or surgeon. 

In ‘ American Speech,’ iii. (1928), 190; v 
(1930), 237, Mr. Forse will find a large list 
of curious names :— 

Harold Otto Herse—embalmer 
city. 

Miss Fedde—head of the home economics de- 
partment in the University of Nebraska. 

Dr. Cutter—former Dean of the Medical Col- 
lege in the same university. 

Rolland Stone, from a Western City, 
married Miss Moss. 

Mary Broker. who married Mr. Mothershead. 


Doyle ran a paint- 
his book (p. 


who sells snuff in a 


concerned that Hunt 
after all, be- 


in a Western 


who 


The nuptials of Herr Pfannkuchen and | 


Fraulein Wurst were, I understand, recently 
celebrated at Ithaca, New York. 


The Classified Directory of any American | 


COVENT | 
> was intended. | 
In the writing of the period the small ¢ and | 
unsavoury | 


| MARY RUSSELL MITFORD (clxiii. 442, 


'of Miss Mitford,’ 


“‘too good to be true’’ | 


Cycling | 


had to admit that | 


| chased three pairs of Hexham 
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telephone book will | furnish abundant amuse- 
ment to the person searching for such oddi- 
ties. Turning to ‘ Dentists,’ for example, 
in a recent directory of New York City, I 
find :— 

Charles A. Jurka 

Edward Pick, Frederick Pound, and George 


| W. Weld. 


Herman Spitz. 

Charles and John Root. 

Benjamin and Harry Greif. 

Nelson T. Paine, and Lewis M. Mone. 
Brice Harris. 

Cornell University. 


‘Life and Letters 
London, Bentley, in three 
volumes, should be consulted. 


482). — L’Kstrange, 


‘Mary Russell Mitford belonged to the 
Hexham family of Mitfords. Her grand- 
father, Francis Mitford, practised as a sur- 


geon in Hexham, and his son George, her 
father, who was born in Hexham, left his 


4 J | native town and practised as a surgeon at 
the speaker on the next Sunday in Water- | 


Alresford. Miss Mitford addressed a sonnet 


' to her cousin Mary Mitford, daughter of her 


uncle George Mitford, in 1810. Her portrait’ 
painted by. Lucas, was engraved by Cousins. 

In the ‘ History of Northumberland,’ vol. 
ili., dealing with Hexham, is the letter 
written by Miss Mitford to her mother dated 
Little Harle Tower Nov. 2, 1806, in which 
the place is described as seen by her on her 
visit the day before. She says that she pur- 
gloves, the 
town’s speciality—one for her father, and 
one for her mother and one for Ammy, who- 
ever that may have been. 

H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


ALBATA (clxiii. 476).—It is stated in the 
‘British Cyclopaedia,’ published in 
1835, that Tutenag is a name given in India 


to the metal zinc. It is also sometimes 
applied to a white metallic compound 
brought from China _ (called likewise 


“Chinese Coppex’’) ‘the art of making which 
is unknown in Europe. It is very tough, 


strong, malleable, and may be easily cast, 
hammered, and polished. The better kinds 
of it, when well manufactured, are very 


white, and not more disposed to tarnish than 
silver. Three ingredients of this alloy have 
been discovered by analysis to be copper, zinc 
and iron. 

Is Tutenag not from the Sans. tuttha? 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (Scot.) 
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HE VICTORIAN DINNER RITUAL 
(clxiii. 478).—In ‘ The Home Life and 
Letters of Mrs. Ellis,’ p. 50, is a letter 
dated Sept. 14, 1832, from the home of Mary 
Sewell, with whom the writer was staying. 
Mrs. Ellis describes how, being introduced 
by F. Hausman, she was invited by Thomas 
Pringle to dine at 5 o’clock and meet ‘‘ a few 
literary friends; Thomas Roscoe, Leitch 
Ritchie, &c., &c.”” On arriving, she was 
ushered in by a black servant and 
Mr. Pringle, a cheerful, open, kind-hearted- 
looking man, so lame as to require two crutches 
stood upon the stairs and called out my name 





at home with him at once. 
The gentlemen did not muster till after my 
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| 


arrival, Roscoe, Ritchie, two Scotch gentlemen, | 
a portrait painter who is painting Coleridge, | 


and a poor poet came in. 
in Roscoe’s looks, for I thought that he of the 
‘Landscape Annual’ and the novels had been 
handsome, but this was a ponderous and some- 
what awkward-looking man. Ritchie has every 
appearance of being merry and light-hearted, 
with small black eyes, aquiline nose, 
regular features; the Scotch gentlemen looked 
heavy and dull; the portrait-painter (a Lanca- 
shire man) was tolerable, and the poor poet 
looked poor indeed. I began to fear the litera- 
ture was a dull thing, but, seated beside Mr. 
Roscoe at dinner, I found him one of the most 
delightful companions I ever met with, although 
I thought, and still think, that Pringle was the 
most amiable and lovable amongst them. 


Ritchie was somewhat querulous’§ and 


1 was disappointed | 


and | 
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The form Scudamour in 
1571 :— 


28 Nov. 1571. John Scudamour of Home- 
lacye [Holme Lacy] Hereford, son and heir 
of William Scudamour, deceased, to John 
Holmestead of Muche Maplested [Great Maple- 
stead] Essex, of the manor called Dynes, 
Hosedens, and Caxstons with appurtenances 
in Muche and Little Maplested, Gesting- 
thorpe, Henningham  Sible, Henningham 
Castle [Sible and Castle Hedingham] and 
elsewhere, Essex for which the said Holme- 
stead has paid £120 and will pay £200, on the 
font of the Temple Church in London at 
Michaelmas next and a further £200 in the 


occurs Essex, 


: ; same place, Michaelmas, 1573. 
in such a cordial tone and manner that | felt | : 7 : 


(Signed by Scudamour]. 
The form Skidmore occurs in 1598, on a 
lease: St. Nicholas Olave. The Ironmongers 
Company of London. To William Skidmore, 
ironmonger of London. Signature of Wyllm. 


Skydmore. Later records give the name 
Skydmer, possibly a variant. (Ref. Moul- 
ton’s Catalogue). 

D. M. ¥. 


[JNINTENTION AL RHYMED PROSE, 
(clxiii, 397, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—The 
most famous example of this that 1 know of 


| is in a prayer (Gratias ago) for thanksgiving 


| after Mass in the Roman Missal: 


it was 


| written by St. Thomas Aquinas, and is be- 


captious, but open and unaffected; and then the | 
conversation was not too deep, but just such | 
as I could listen to for days and nights with- | 


out being weary ... I took wine with all the 
gentlemen, and talked with all with as much 
ease and confidence as I should now record 
my deeds of valour were I[ sitting by your 
evening fire. 


Another obsolete custom is mentioned in 


the letter. 


| 


Isaac Sewell (father of Anna S.) called | 


with a fly, ‘‘and after receiving the gentle- 


men’s cards with invitations to call upon their | 


wives,’ Mrs. Ellis returned home ‘“ with 
the grateful consciousness of having, where 
I least expected it, found kindness among 
strangers and superiors.”” 


GEORGE J. BINNS. 


SKIDMORE (SCUDAMORE) (clxiii. 389, 
446).—The following may be of interest 


to CentRAL Arrica, though throwing little | 


light on the query. 

In 1572, a Richard Scudamore witnessed 
an indenture of lease by Henry, Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, Lord Hastings, to Thomas Skyrmer, 
of Belton, Co. Leicester. 


yond doubt unwitting. 


Sit vitiorum meorum evacuatio, 
Concupiscential et libidinis exterminatio, 
Charitatis et patientiae, 
Humilitatis et obedientiae, 
Omaiumque virtutum augmentatio. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HYME WANTED (clxiii. 479).—Is not this 
a variant of ‘ The Last Will and Testament 
of the Gray Mare.’ 


“ John Cook had a little gray mare, he, haw, 


um, 
Her back stood up and her bones were bare, 
he, haw, hum. 
John Cook was riding up Shuters’ bank, he, 
haw, hum, 
And there his nag did kick and prank, he, 
haw hum, 
John Cook was riding up Shuters’ hill, he, 
haw, hum. 
His mare fell down and made her will, he, 
haw, hum, 
The bridle and saddle were laid on a shelf, 
he, haw, hum, 
If you want anymore you must make it your- 
self, he, haw, hum.” 
From ‘The Old Nursery Rhymes, or the 
Merrie Heart.’ 3rd Edition. Cassell, Petter 
and Galpin, London, Paris, and New York (no 


date). 
A. Francis STEvART. 
2, Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh. 
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- The Library. 


The Oxford Companion to English Litera- 
ture. Compiled and edited by Sir Paul 
Harvey. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 16s. 
net). 


BOOK of this kind, comprehensive, 

‘* up-to-date,’’ and not too expensive, was 
certainly needed. We should hope that the 
‘ordinary reader,’ to whom it is _ad- 
dressed, will seize upon this Oxford Com- 
panion to English Literature in his thous- 
ands. For, by looking up therein allusions, 
he does not follow, or entering a little way 
into side-issues opened up to him — very 
easily to be done here on virtually any topic 
—he will undoubtedly, with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time and trouble, obtain that 
other minimum of miscellaneous fact which 
makes all the difference to enjoyment of 
books. He will not often draw a blank where 
information could reasonably be expected ; 
he will much more often be surprised by 
entries he had hardly looked for. Sir Paul 
Harvey has very wisely, so far as he employs 
literary criticism at all, adhered to conven- 
tional estimates of authors and of works. Hav- 
ing regard to the scale of the book, the amount 
of biographical detail which he has packed 
in is considerable. 

Sometimes, however, he omits a point with- 
out which the total impression given is a 
little falsified. For example, under ‘ Alex- 
ander the Great,’ a line or two is wanted 


about his character and his achievement as | 


a ruler. Or, to take quite different exam- 
ples, Manning’s remarkable social work, 
one of the most distinctive things about 
his life, is not touched on; and Thomas Arn- 
old’s significance is not very well conveyed by 
saying he is ‘‘ principally remembered as the 
headmaster (1828-1842) who raised Rugby to 
the rank of a great public school.”” We 


quarrelled, too, a little with the statement | 


that the ‘‘ wide vogue’ of Chekhov’s Works 
has been given by his ‘‘ gift of satirical 
humour,”’ which is surely not a happy des- 
cription of Chekhov’s peculiar quality. 
Again, except for those who already know 
Fénelon’s life, the statement that he is ‘‘ one 
of the best-known exponents of Quietist doc- 
trines’”’ is calculated rather to mislead. It 
would be most unfair to make much of omis- 
sions: still—as an example or two—we will 
say that Skipsey, and yet more James Clar- 
ence Mangan, seem to us to have greater 
claim to a place than some to whom place 
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has been accorded; as among French authors, 
have Henri Regnier and Jean Richepin. On 
the whole, though, for English purposes, 
foreign writers are very well represented. 
We have not, in such dipping and reading 
as we have done (and we found this an 
attractive occupation) come across anything 
much in the way of actual mistake. Sir 
Hildebrand Osbaldistone had not five sons 
in all, but six: that is the only instance we 
can at the moment call to mind. To men- 
| tion it is to be reminded of the great care 
| that has been expended, on setting out the 
plots of plays and novels, even to those of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and the most generally 





| familiar of standard novels. This part of 
| the-scheme will probably be found most use- 
| ful in the case of works not very well known, 
| or not easily accessible. Living writers and 
their works; quite modern locutions (‘“‘ baby 
| Austin ’’’ for example); several newspapers 
and other periodicals (English); terms in 
_ archaeology, palaeontology and the like, and 
names in London topography are other 
noticeable features; there is also all proper 
| attention bestowed on classical names and 
topics. From these remarks it will, we hope, 
| appear that we admire the book much, be 
lieve it should prove welcome and useful, 
and expect it to run into further editions, 
but think also that when the time comes to 
| reprint some little revision will be found 
| desirable. 


| Strangers and Sojourners at Port Royal. 
By Ruth Clark. (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s. net). 


| NEITHER the eighteenth nor the nine 
| teenth century, it might plausibly bk 
argued, was in the position to view from the 
most advantageous angle, was of the re 
| quisite quality of mind or ethos, to estimate 
| quite fully, or quite truly, the significance 
| of Port Royal, and of all that was involved 
in the dispute between Jesuit and Jansenist. 
There are signs that the ‘twentieth century 
| will prove more competent. For one thing 

that ‘‘ manque d’actualité,’’? which the intel- 

lectual were apt to feel about the questions 

involved, seems in general less oppressive; 
for another, movements of thought are mak- 

ing themselves felt, in which there is some 
| living resemblance—as distinct from mer 
interest and enquiry—to the spirit of the 
Jansenists. Not that this was an unprece 
dented manifestation: very much the con 
trary. But of all the reactions from too lax 
a practical interpretation of Christianity, 
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whether these were restrained within the 
limits of sound tradition or toppled over into 
heresy, Jansenism—as we see it 
Royal—makes pre-eminent appeal as the 
most illustrious and touching in the beauty 
and dignity of many of the characters it has 
to boast, and also as the most tragic in the 
prolonged intensity of spiritual pain which 
the noblest of its adherents had to undergo. 
The controversy itself, its methods and the 
definite points at issue, could hardly tetle 
quelle repeat itself in our day, but vindica- 
tion—well or ill conducted—of such truth as 
the Port Royalist stood for, will assuredly 
be repeated again and again so long as hum- 
anity endures, and is perhaps even now upon 
us 


advantage in studying Port Royal over 
again at this moment, and, in particular, 
in enquiring what effect it produced on other 
countries, or on individuals in other coun- 
tries, than its own, and what outer relations 
it set up and maintained. We know what 
“ces Messieurs ’’’ meant to thinkers, to the 
devout, to the Court and society, even to poli- 
tics and ‘the administration, in France; and 
we know a good deal about Anglican sym- 
pathy with Port Royal and on what grounds 
it rested. But there is a fringe of charac- 
ters and interests—of second-rate or third- 
rate quality and importance, it is true — 
which link up the Papists of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland with the controversy, and 
serve to complete the more familiar accounts 
and impressions of English observers. Here, 
in a_ largely unworked field, Miss Ruth 
Clark modestly claims to have done chiefly 
spade-work. This consists to a great extent 
in the working out of biographies, many of 
them relatively obscure. In the first chap- 
ter, Florence Conry, Archbishop of Tuam; 
John Sinnich, an Irishman of Cork, Rector 
of the University of Louvain; and Richard 
Smith, vicar-apostolic in England and Scot- 
land, are the principal figures. In the next, 
we have Francis Jenkins (known as M. 
Francois) who lived many years as gardener 
at Port Royal; Father Pembroke, director 
of Port Royal in its early days; the two 
Maitland girls and their Maxwell cousin— 
whose lives have a touch of martyrdom about 
them; and Dr. John Callaghan, a person of 
very different calibre. Port Royal showed 
an outstanding charity in the midst of its 
own distresses, to the English political 
exiles. The two chapters devoted to this, 
with that on Arnauld and England, are prob- 


S. - ae, 
There is, therefore, a more than academic | record could hardly be bettered. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


ably those for which the general reader will ~ 
be most grateful to Miss Clark. The most 


at Port | curious character with whom we are con- 


cerned is Ludovic Stuart D’Aubigny, whose 
career is carefully and fully related. Then 
there is the Innes family with the Collége 
des Ecossais; from which we pass to Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, Madame de Gramont, and 
so to the strange later developments from 
which the original savour of the movement 
has largely departed. Students of eighteenth 
century English newspapers, who remember 
the numerous rather perplexed accounts they 


| contain of the miracles of the ‘‘ Abbé Paris,’’ 
| and students of Wesley mindful of his admir- 


| ation for Quesnel, will find here much to 





their purpose. 

As the work of a student for students, this 
It is well 
written, genial and humane, although—in 
accordance with its plan—it makes no gen- 
eralisations, and hazards no judgments. Its 
great merit is the abundance of facts which 
it brings together, the more to be admired 
in that discovery and arrangement both en- 
tailed laborious research and sifting. With 
this the care bestowed on the documentation 
must be mentioned as worthy of all praise. 


Shilling Shockers of the Gothic School. By 
William W. Watt. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. net). 

EAUTIFULLY printed and got up, 
adorned also with two specimens of illus- 
trations from ‘‘shilling  shockers,’’ this 
pamphlet (one of the Harvard Honors Theses 
in Knglish) deals chattily and pleasantly 
with the meaner form of that literature 
which we now know chiefly through Jane 

Austen’s making mock of it in ‘ Northanger 


| Abbey’ and through Thomas Love Peacock’s 


satire. Perhaps a little more bibliographi- 
cal information would have been as well and 
a little more system in the method, for the 
work has not quite ‘that grace and origin- 
ality which dispenses from particular need 
of the substantial. Moreover, the good promis- 
ing sentence with which we begin—about 
taking account of readers as well as writers 
in a study of literature—is not followed up. 


| Still, if he gain nothing else, the reader 


of this essay will be amused, and will rea- 
lise that the shilling shockers have had their 
place and function in literary development : 
‘in their brevity alone (Mr. Watt concludes, 
as he begins, with a good sentence) [they] 


_form an important step between the long 
| Gothic novels and the more plausible short 


stories of terror.’’ 
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We have received from the Cambridge 
University Press a reprint of ‘the chapters 
Greek Sculpture and Painting contributed 
by srrofessor J. D. Beazley and Professor 
Bernard Ashmole to the ‘ Cambridge Ancient 
History.’ In book form it appears substan- 


tially the same as before, with some revision | 


however, of the ‘text, the addition of some 
new illustrations, and the bibliography re- 
modelled. It now costs half-a-guinea. Pre- 
sented in a pleasant and convenient guise, 
we are sure that this separate publication 
will be very welcome to students. 


Tue Oxford University Press will publish 
next week a volume entitled, ‘ The Language 
of the ee mage in its Relation to 
Egyptian,’ by Dr. A. S. Yahuda. Scholars 
have come has Prsnien the view that the Penta- 
teuch is a late product, and the Joseph and 
Exodus narratives, dealing with the sojourn 
of Israel in Egypt, the work of authors who 
had little knowledge of Egypt. The Assyro- 
Babylonian school has undoubtedly shed new 
light on many parts of the Bible. But the 
problems of composition, antiquity and the 
origin of the language of the Pentateuch 
have been rather complicated than solved by 
Assyriology. 

In this new book the problem of the Penta- 
teuch is approached from a different, and 
mainly linguistic, point of view. Dr. 
Yahuda has come to the conclusion that 
Egyptian exerted considerable influence on 
the formation of Hebrew and its develop- 
ment as a literary language from the primi- 
tive Canaanite dialect adopted by the Pat- 
riarchs before the Hebrew-Egyptian epoch. 
Equipped with knowledge both of Hebrew 
and Egyptian he has carefully examined the 
evidence, and satisfied himself that in fact 
the sojourn of Israel in Egypt was the great 
formative period in the creation of a Hebrew 
culture and a literary language, and that the 
Joseph and Exodus narratives date from a 
far earlier period than most scholars would 
be willing to admit. 

The book, which is the first volume of a 
larger work, deals first with the Joseph and 
Exodus narratives and later is concerned 
with the Genesis stories and some of the 
Patriarchael narratives, showing that these 
portions of the Pentateuch are permeated by 
Egyptian conceptions and elements, though 
the existence of Assyro-Babylonian elements 
of an earlier period is freely admitted. Some 
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I new results emerge with regard to the story 


of the creation, the legendary situation of” 

Paradise, and the names of the rivers, and 

especially, with regard to the stories of the 

Flood and the Tower of Babel. 
BooKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 

THE 3rd Catalogue of Ok10N BooKSELLERs, | 


' Lrp., gives us a list of over 1,500 books, and 


other items, of geographical interest. Twu 
outstanding ones are proclamations: that of 
James I in 1622 forbidding the sale of 
ammunition to American Indians (£225); 

and that of Charles I, issued in 1625, “‘ for 
fetling the Plantation of Virginia ”’ (£525), 
Among the Atlases, with which the Cata- 
logue begins, is a fine copy of the ‘ Cos 
mographia’ of Ptolemy, in the Latin trans-’ 
lation of Jacobus Angelus, printed at 
Vicenza in 1475—in a German binding of ¢, 
1480. For this the price is £200. Another 
attractive atlas — it is offered for £80 — is’ 
that of G. and J. Blaeu, printed at Amster-| 
dam in 1649-55; and a third is a French 
children’s atlas of 45 folding maps and tables 
of France, coloured in outline (1695: £2). 
The Company has also von Siebold’s ‘ Nip-’ 
pon’: (1832-52: £60); Vancouver’s ‘ Voy-) 
age of the Discovery ’"—3 vols. in contem- 
porary boards, uncut and unopened—(1798: 
£90); and a first edition of the ‘ Reise nach: 
Brasilien’ of Prince Maxmilian zu Wied- 
Neuwied (1820-21: £30). Under ‘ Curiosa 

are ten sets of heraldic and geographical’ 
games, all but one French, and mostly of the 
seventeenth century. The oldest—which costs: 
£4—was published at Paris in 1645. It con- 
sists of 4 small maps of the 4 contin- 
ents and 65 small maps in circles — to be 
played with dice by from 2 to 6 players,’ 
the first to reach France being the winner 
of the game. Another pretty item is HE. 
Pocock’s Patent Paper Globe ‘‘ 5ft. 4in. 
from tip to base, neatly folded in pleats col- 
oured, as issued W. Day. Lithog. (1821).” 
The tracks of the cireumnavigators. are shown 
upon it, and it costs £2 10s. We must also 
mention ‘De Zee-Atlas ofte Water-Wereld ” 
of Pieter Goos (1672: £32), and a copy of 
the ‘ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum’ of Ortelius 
(1592: £60). 

Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
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